Contributions and Challenges 


WOMEN IN CLATSOP COUNTY 


Woman’s Suffrage in Clatsop County 

When Sophia Munson cast her ballot in an election in 
Warrenton in November of 1912, she became the first woman to 
vote in a municipal election in Oregon. This was a moment of 
victory for women who had been fighting for this right for 
many years. Another milestone was reached one month later, 
when, in another election, her daughter, Callie Munson, was 
elected to the office of Mayor of Warrenton, thus becoming 
the first chief executive of a town in Oregon. It would be 
another eight years before these women would also have the 
right to vote in a national election, a right that they 
finally received with the ratification of the Nineteenth 
Amendment to the United States Constitution in August af 
1920. Thirty-eight years had elapsed from the time the Equal 
Rights movement had organized in Clatsop County in 1874 until 
Sophie Munson cast her ballot. Few of those original members 
lived to see this happen. 


In the Spring of 1874, a friendship between Abigail Scott 
Duniway, the Suffragist Editor of The New Northwest, and 
Dewitt Clinton Ireland, the Editor of The Weekly Astorian, 
blossomed. Instead of printing articles like one from the 
March 12, 1874 newspaper proclaiming that “women prefer to be 
ruled by men," his newspaper began bringing the Suffrage 
message to people in Clatsop County by reprinting a stream of 
articles from Duniway’s paper, along with "puff" pieces about 
her, and the minutes of the Oregon State Woman’s Suffrage 
meetings, of which she was then chairman. 


The local organization also found a forum in the paper. 
The first meeting of the Clatsop County Equal Rights 
Association was held on May 1, 1874 at the Courthouse in 
Astoria with Colonel James Taylor elected Chairman, and Mrs. 
W.W. (Inez Adams) Parker, Secretary. The minutes of this 
remarkable meeting were fortunately preserved in the 
newspaper. Those attending included some of Astoria’s oldest 
and most respected residents. (David Ingalls was familiarly 
known as "Uncle" and Truman Fowers, as "Father" Powers.) The 
chief argument in favor of giving women the right to vote was 
their belief that women, by being more “morally pure," would 
reform politics and eliminate the evils of poverty, social 
injustice, and corruption. Many of these ills were tied to 
the abuse of alcohol, so it was natural that some of the 
members of this organization were also members of the 
International Order of Good Templars, a temperance group. 
Nationally, there was also a close relationship between 
woman’s suffrage groups and temperance organizations. This 
alliance proved to be a liability in Clatsop County because 
the drinking population feared that a vote for Woman’s 


Suffrage was a vote to ban the sale of liquor, and as it was 
the liquor influence that usually carried the elections, 
there was little hope for progress in Woman*s Suffrage. 
(Ireland, was, however, twice elected mayor on the anti-vice 
Platform. Ironically, his opponent was Inez Adams Farker’s 
husband, W. W. Parker, whose brothers had business ties to 
saloons in Astoria.) 


Equal Rights 
Suffragists believed that if women had the right to vote, 
then they could change the laws that discriminated against 
them. But it did not happen that way. Following are two 
views describing what did happen. 


From an article written in 1916 and titled "A Tribute toa 
John Minto," in the Oregon Historical Quarterly, Vol. 17, No. 
1, Page 45, William Galloway stated: 


"Our constitution, written by our pioneer fathers, is the 
most enlightened and progressive of any state constitution in 
the union. Our civil and criminal code, enacted by our early 
legislatures of which Mr. Minto was often a member and always 
a valued adviser, has done more to break down sex 
distinctions under the law than that of any other American 
state. Those pioneer legislators who had toiled for six or 
seven months crossing the plains with their wives and 
children in their ox teams, had learned the value and 
superiority of true womanhood, hence under the laws of Oregon 
there is no sex distinction in the possession of property. A 
woman in Oregon can hold land in her own name, can sue and be 
sued, can administer upon the estate of her deceased husband, 
and is the legal guardian of her own children; she pays taxes 
and has a voice in saying how those taxes shall be expended. 
In Oregon no sex inequality or sex inferiority is recognized 
by law..." 


However, as Abigail Scott Duniway wrote in Souvenir of 
Western Women (about 1905), these laws were passed only after 
much time and effort had been spent. These pioneer fathers 
did not act until they had been prodded repeatedly. 


"Prior to the year 1872 there was no married woman in ail 
the great domain of the Pacific Northwest (except the 
comparatively few who held claims under the brief existence 
of the Donation Land Law) who possessed a right, after 
marriage, even to the bridal trousseau her father had given 
her as a dot. As the laws recognized the husband and wife as 
"one" and the husband was that "one," the wife was legally 
“dead" and was supposed to have no further need for 
clothes....The first law enacted by the Oregon State 
Legislature recognizing the legal existence of married women, 
Called *The Married Woman*s Sole Trader’s Bill," was passed 
in the year 1872. This law enabled women needing its 
Provisions to register themselves as *sole traders’ in the 


office of their county clerk, thus protecting their personal 
earnings outside of the mutual living expenses of the family, 
from dissipation by the husband’s creditors." 


One by one laws guaranteeing equal rights to women were 
passed, but not without much opposition. Duniway concludes 
by saying (in 1905), "All laws have been repealed which 
recognize civil disabilities against the wife which are not 
recognized against the husband except the fundamental right 
of voting and helping to make the laws which she is taxed to 
maintain, and to which, equally with man, she is held 
amenable." When finally the right to vate was won, other 
needs were identified and new goals set. 


Non-persons 


transactions, the mames of women were rafely/mentioned in 
courthouse records. In the County Commissioners’s Journals 
dating from 1849 to 1855,/the names 4f only four women’ are 
listed in the/index out of a total Af two hundred and fifty 
names. And yn the minutes of the /Board of Trustees’ of the 
Town of Astgria, from June 6, 18276 to September 5S” 1871 
(transcribed by Susan Schgenlebér), out af the mames of about 
one hundr and forty-eigh ople listed in the index, only 
two are women. 


In the newspapers 

Local newspapers in the 1860’s, 1870*s and 1880’s also 
treated women as "non-persons," rarely printing their names. 
(Two examples looked at in the 1870*s yielded a figure of 
about three and four percent.) The main function of the 
newspaper was to report business news and as few women were 
involved with business, it perhaps followed that their names 
would not appear often. It may be that their activities were 
considered trivial. And perhaps women themselves considered 
it improper somehow to have articles printed about them. 
When women were mentioned by name, it was generally in regard 
to church work, schools, temperance and suffrage meetings, 
but almost no where else. Attempts were made to attract 
female readers, however, by printing articles about food 
preparation, new fashions in dress, and care of children. 


Attitudes about women show up in humor. An example fram 
the Weekly Astorian of October 12, 1877 is revealing. "Two 
of our well-known citizens with their wives (and other 
cooking utensils) went on a trout hunt recently. Judging 
from their success last trip, we doubt not they will return 
soon laden with game." Another article from about the same 
time refers to women as “our domestic washing machines." 


Men and women were treated differently in the way their 
names were written. A man was not (except in extremely rare 
circumstances) referred to as John Smith, the husband of 
Sylvia Smith. However, the reverse was true of married 
women. Even as late as the 1940*s, there still seemed to be 
@ taboo against the use of a married woman’s first name, a 
way of distancing the writer and reader from the female 
subjects, and implying that they had no independent existence 
apart from that of their husband. When the first name of a 
woman was used, sometimes a kind of apology was made for 
this. “Mrs. Farmer, or May, as she is called by those who 
know her..." 


A "Society" page was added to the local newspapers near 
the turn of the century. This was the women’s page on which 
were found articles written to follow a strict formula, such 
as the listing of the guests attending an afternoon tea. 
Women were separate, but still not quite equal. 


Women were expected to follow a strict set of rules. When 
they broke the rules, then the usual convention of politeness 
toward them was suspended. From the Astoria Herald oF ape 
27, 19701 camer following article: r 2 COLA A 2 
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"Annie McFadden, a monstrosity of about 90 summers, who 
lives near Olney, paid Astoria a friendly visit this week. 
Annie is a dusky damsel-—-not dusky from nature, but from 
exposure to the elements and bad whiskey. She has a weakness 
for wine and a longing for lush. Annie imagines she can 
sing. All through the long nocturnal hours while she was 
permitted to remain within the confines of the city limits, 
she sang with her melodious voice (which resembles the 
mingling of the bellowing blasts of a fog horn and the dying 
wail of a spavined mule) that pathetic little ballad 
entitled, *Lu la lu la lu.” Annie is noisy and nasty, 
vicious and vile, but thank heavens she’s not like the 
poor-—she can*t be with us always. She has returned to her 
Olney homestead at the earliest request of the Chief of 
Police." Vicious and vile, she may have been, but this kind 
of attack seems to have been reserved for females. 


An article from the Astoria newpaper even condoned 
violence against a segment of the female population: 


"A chinese woman got a lusty punch beneath the belt with an 
umbrella in the hands of a gentleman night before last, as 
she stood in the doorway of a den on Chenamus [Bond] street 
soliciting patronage. We advise every person passing that 
way to perform the same feat. It is a stain on the town toa 
tolerate so abominable a nuisance on such a prominent 
thoroughfare." 


Tt appears that violence against wives was not condoned, 
however, according to a November 25, 1874 article probably 


written by newspaper publisher D.C. Ireland. 


"By the way that Justice Fox goes after those who “lay 
their hands upon a woman except in kindness,” it would appear 
that he must be a student of Shakspeare as also a reader of 
Mrs. Duniway....Gn last Saturday, a man who had recently 
moved here Cwas] “puttin® a head’ on his *better half,” and 
after giving him an admonition that put him in about the 
condition of Macbeth before Banquo’s ghost, he was sentenced 
to the alternative of paying #25 and costs (#20 more) or one 
month in jail. He raised #30 as the outside limit of his 
exchequer and paid the remainder by boarding it out at the 
*Hotel de Twilight’ Cthe jail]. He should know better than 
to come to Astoria with his Territorial notions of how to 
govern his household, for Justice Fox clings to the old fogy 
interpretation of *love, nourish and cherish,* in the 
marriage formula....The Justice threatens that he has his eye 
on two or three more in the city whom he soon expects to 
enlighten upon *domestic administration.’" 


Ireland was accused by his own wife of physical abuse in 
the unsuccessful suit for divorce she brought against him. 


Women and work 


Survival was difficult in the last century. To survive 
meant that it was necessary to take advantage of every 
opportunity to earn money. Wives and children had to 
contribute. A great many women were listed on the 1880 census 
as servants who lived with the families they worked for. 


Some of the occupations of women mentioned in the Astoria 
newspapers of the 1870°s were: running a boarding house, 15 
women; running a restaurant or bakery, 2; selling millinery, 
S33 seamstresses, 43; clothing stores, 23; hair work (selling 
switches, curls and finger puffs) 13; teaching painting, 
ornamental and fancy work, 23 piano teacher, 13 teachers, 
about 7. There were also women working in canneries in the 
1878. There were women who worked in “hurdy-gurdy" dance 
houses, a term used in the newspaper. One woman was a 
Clairvoyant physician and test medium. Another (Mrs. Dr. 
Burr, as she advertised herself) was a homeopathic physician 
and electrician. This was in the days before Astoria had 
electricity and must have referred to some kind of hocus 
pocus. 


In the 1872 city directory, only three women were listed. 
Two were music teachers and one operated a hotel. In i88i, 
three ran hotels, and there was one restaurant operator, one 
teacher, one milliner, and one music hall operator. In 1888, 
Bight were teachers; eight were dressmakers; three, 
milliners; four saloon operators; two ran restaurants, two 
women sold cigars and tobacco; one worked in the decorative 
arts; one sold fancy goods; one was a grocer, and one 


operated a hotel. These directories did not list the women 
who worked for others. 


Federal land 


Only one woman proved up on a donation land claim in 
Clatsop County. She was Mary Catherine Lattie, a widow, who 
settled on her claim, now the south part of Seaside, in i853. 
Her story appears in this issue. Frederika Veith, another 
widow, settled on her claim in 1848, but did not prove up on 
it. Her claim was on Youngs River, adjacent to the claim of 
her son-in-law, Conrad Boelling. There were a number of 
married women in Clatsop County who in partnership with their 
husbands applied for donation land claims. If they received 
640 acres of land, half belonged to the wife for her to 
dispose of as she wished. In some cases, years of privation 
lead to sudden wealth after the sale of this land. 


Whereas donation land claims were available for only a few 
years, homestead claims were available for several decades 
beginning in the 1860’s. The amount of land was smaller, 140 
acres, compared to the 320 acres allowed under the Donation 
Land Claim Law. By the 1870’s most of the land that had 
convenient access by water was taken up. Homesteaders, then, 
had to find their land in inaccessible areas. Homesteading 
required an enormous capacity for work in primitive and 
lonely surroundings. Many women proved they had the strength 
to survive the challenges, but many moved on to more 
congenial surroundings. A list’ of some of the early women 
homesteaders, locations of claims, and dates of application 
includes: Laura Adair Barker, South Seaside 1888; Hannah 
Brown, east of Melville on the Lewis and Clark River 1891; 
Ellen M. Burge, Westport 1889; Emma E. Cook on the Klaskanine 
River 1876; Mary Cook, Jewell 18913; Mary Campbell Cook, Olney 
1870; Lizzie Coyle, Jewell 1889; Sophie Daggett, west bank of 
Youngs River 1872; Ella M. Davis, east of Seaside 1887; 
Elizabeth Duell, Svensen 1881; Rachel Ida Dunkin, Klaskanine 
River 1885; Fannie and Betsey France, east of Seaside 1889; 
Elizabeth Glaser, Olney 1888; Clara Houghton, Clatsop Plains 
1885; Lizzie McGarvey, Jewell 1891; Nettie McQuillan, Jewell 
18971; Annie M. Powell, Necanicum River 18923; Anna Tilg, 
Tillamook Head 1891; Henrietta E. Wingard, Seaside 1889. 


Women’s Organizations 


The earliest organizations of women in Clatsop County were 
probably affiliated with the local churches. "Mite 
societies raised /money\ for the/needy. Chuych women/ [put on 
fairs tq raise money for the shurch.\ Several, temperance 
groups met in Clatsop Caunty,/ the Blue Ribbon) Henan! the\ 
International Order of Gaod emplars ‘and the 
Christian \ \Temper ance Unio wi Men and women bel alg to th ese 
temperance’ groups and in th i@ early yea men filled tie \top 
positions. \At/the turn of the century, women’s groups \ 


